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10 THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 


LETTER -XIV. 





Dorchester Gaol, April 16, 1825 
of the last of the Gods. 
Iayivé once more to the Book of Common Prayer with 
wurtotes, I find, that I have proceeded as far as the Col- 
wiforChristmas Day. ‘The <rospel for that day is part of 
ieirstchapter of that by John. ‘‘ In the beginning was the 
nti,” isthe firstexpression, if an expression it may be called. 
Wat is the * the word 2?” Jt means here one of the Christian 
feds: but what reason or analogy can be assigned for call- 
waGod “the word?” None whatever. The word is a 
md, Nothing else can be made of it. A word is eitiera 
inplesound of the human voice, or different sounds combined, 
wias the sign of a physical relation, for words that have 
wphysical relations are unmeaning sounds, and such a 
we is God, and such are the words: “In the beginning 
msthe word, and the word was with God, and the word was 
iid,” Itis one of Plato’s reveries, stolen and adopted by 
b ignorant Chrisiiaas, as analogous to their other re- 
fries, 
The next is the Collect for St. Stephen’s Day, in which 
bee is nothing worthy of remark, save that Stephen is re- 
pesented to be the first martyr in defence of the Christian 
tion. That there were such martyrs is a truth unques- 
able, and many thousands, but as to the particular story 
“Stephen, it is not corroborated out of the New Testament. 
5 ¥lale, if true, would only go to shew that Stephen was a 
a5 fanatic, and exhibited such madness in opposi- 
bi r religion of the Jews, that they stoned him to 
alt be offence is set forth, in Stephen’s saying in an 
lasy Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the..Son 


ha Standing on the right hand of God.” ‘This proves 
1a ma 
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nothing of the kind ever existed to be seen. It is a fanaticjs 

of exactly the same kind as that with which the young so 
diers of Mahomet were impressed. When real danger w 

before them, they would rush into it and seek death, say 
ing: ‘| see Paradise open and the beautiful Houries way 
ing their green silk handkerchiefs, bidding me come and | 
welcome.”—The vision of the Mahometan was as good ang 
perfect as that of the Christian, both were illusions and de 
lusions, the common result of fanaticism. 

A Swiss Girl, in Switzerland, has lately given out tha 
Buonaparte has appeared to her, and to!d her that he 
death would occasion the saving of many thousand lives 
Her own family and friends believed her story, and she and 
they consented to her death, which was carried into execu 
tion in a most shocking manner, by nailing her down on 
board, and mangling her body, and beating her brains ou 
with a mallet. Others of her family seem to have courted 
death in the same or a similar manner, and two or three weré 
actually killed before the Police could arrest all the partie 
and imprison them. 

Now, it may be asked, why should this girl think abou 
Buonaparte. The answer is clear. His name has perhaps 
occasionally filled her with terror, owing to the circumstances 
that have been connected with it, and from its having beer 
a common topic of conversation from her infancy. She 
had some nervous disease, or peculiar mental excitement 
and thus the notion was generated about Buonaparte’s ap 
pearance to her. ‘The case is exactly the same with Stephet 
and Jesus Christ, and the Mahometan and their houries. Al 
kinds of ghost stories originate in this manner, and I should 
like no better amusement than to obtain my liberation, ot 
the condition of curing all haunted castles, chambers, of 
other places, and of driving all ghosts and ghost stories out 
of this country. I willnot even shrink from a combat wit 
the Devil, if any one can tell me where to find him, nor the 
Devil’s master. | 

Even at the late assize, at Taunton, there was a [ria 
about Witchcraft: or a whole family, a mother and two 
daughters, tried for cutting and maiming a woman under 
the pretence that she was a witch! Mr. Justice Burrough 
rightly told the prisoners that no human being ever possessed 
the power to injure another by any such agency. But 
he blasphemed the Jewish Scriptures in so saying, and 
cannot help recollecting, that I am a prisoner of three yea! 
and a half standing, and that I bave been robbed unmercitully, 
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sedoing n0 more than what Mr. Justice Burrough has done, 
or expressing similar opinions and for endeavouring to free 
ip minds of my fellow beings from all such ridiculous no- 
gs! Thus the opinions even of Judges change! That 
vat Christian luminary, Sir Matthew Hale, sent old 
‘neo to the gallows or the fire for being reputed witches, 
sist Mr, Justice Burrough says, that the powers ascribed 
» witeheraft never had existence! Why am [ kept in 
wn after this? Tell me Mr. Justice Bailey. Witchcraft 
saltogether a part of Christranity. It is expressly recog- 
ied in the New Testament, and a Judge can proclaim 
nm the Bench that it is all a delusion! Discussion is 
hiog something, you see, Mr. Justice Bailey, although you 
(il have me @ prisoner: although your Christian revenge 
snot yet satisfied. 
ite persecution suffered by Christians, and on that which 
(hrstians now practice upon those who renounce that reli- 
v0, | would observe, that the former was merited, on the 
gond that the parties wanted to introduce an odious fanati- 
sa ou minds that were before depraved by other supersti- 
ios, whilst the Anti-Christians of this day have no desire to 
sroduce any thing new under the name of religion, they 
wtly wish to test by discussion the value and validity of 
uuwhich isexisting. They dictate nothing, though they deny 
etruth of many things, that are cried up as true, without a 
tudow of proof, and are protected because they are profitable 
vltefew in power and a means to keep the multitude ignorant 
uliuslavery. Therefore, I look upon the finesand imprison- 
“alsimposed upon the Anti-Christians of this country, at this 
laeto befar more heniousin the scale of moral wrong, than all 
persecutions which the Christians have suffered or prac- 
ted upon each other. ‘They at least would argue and dis- 
Rune Jostity each others conduct, but I cannot find a 
nstiaa Who will do this with me: I have not found a 
wath would hear my defence, nor-one that dared to 
Myth me. Since I bad Mr. Davis the Parson Justice 
sclaae to whom I lately printed, the Chaplain of 
cae wel paid me a visit for the first time in tbe forty 
told lit ich I have spent here! He offered me a seat if | 
Chapel eh join his congregation of Christians in the 
oat big rel € was afraid to exchange a word with me 
a eta io He was evidently sensible, that his re- 
oid in bo elensible: bad he not been so, he would have 
lieved elending it, and so would any ‘Christian that 
Mits truth, or that was honestly disposed. ‘The 
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shyness which I find in every Christian, Priest or Layma 
to say any thing about his religion before me, makes in 
feel a moral superiority over all of them, and a triumph ig 
my suffering which nothing could improve, but a private jg 
terview with you Mr, Justice Bailey. 

The next Collect worthy of notice is the one for the « In 
nocents Day” for many of them will not even bear notice fro, 
me, being a set of words without meaning, and suchare nearly 
the whole of your notes: I shall confine myself to the notic 
of those that are more strikingly ridiculous, or barbarous, 0 
false. ‘The present Collect begins with, “ O almighty God 
who out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast ordained 
strength, and madest infants to glorify thee by their deaths: 
Shocking God! Gocd sense, defend me from an acknowledg 
ment of such a God as this! But this collect is no less false 
than shocking, ‘* Innocents Day,” pretends to be the anni 
versary of the day on which it is said, that Herod, King o 
Judea, anxious to destroy the infant Jesus ordered alli the 
infants in the land of Judea to be destroyed that were under tw 
years old. The thing is not true, and is no where related ou 
of the New Testament, the writers of which knew but little 
about the government of the Jews. Josephus does not no 
tice such a circumstance, and he is the only correct historian 
of what passed in Judea during the reign of Herod. Jose 
phus detested Herod, and has painted him in the worst of 
colours, but he says nothing of this extermination of the in 
fants. Besides, where was the pretended John the Baptist? 
How did he escape? No king could put such an order int 
execution. Almost every soldier would have an infant lia- 
ble to be destroyed, and such an order would inevitably 
cause a general revolt in any country. The Jews were 
passionately fond of their children, and there is scarce a 
woman but would prefer death herself, rather than volunta- 
rily give up her infant to be destroyed. But why did not 
this pretended almighty God prevent such a measure? What 
credit was it to him, or honour to his bastard son Jesus, to 
have a whole race of infants destroyed? How could this 
massacre of infants glorify an almighty God ? Horrible ido- 
lators! the tale is false, and your comments upon 1t brutal: 
you are savages in nature! you have no more fellow feeling, 
than you have sense or love of truth. Here is one proof that 
religion brutalizes and does not civilize mankind, by the 
manner in which this horrid tale, of the massacre of all the 
infants in a nation, is declared to be for the glory of God: 
See how it is believed, commented upon and applied: re- 
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sig cloak for the worst of crimes; anexcuse for every 
sag tat outrages humanity ; it makes savages of men that 
“ald be other wise civilized, and wherever it exists, the 
‘4 of human life is embittered and shortened! perish 
on, and let humanity increase. | 

now to anote of yours on the epistle for the second 


v#fi0 
ag 
| pass 


«iy after Epiphany, being an extract from Romans, 


ap. \9, As the subject is a matter of importance, I pro- 
wi to copy the whole of the note ; after which, I shall 
yive part of the following oue. — he first is thus: “ It is 
wiliat to the systems of morality in the Old and New 
‘atament, that they inculcate every virtue which has a 
aiacy to advance the happiness of man, and no other, 
pithat they prohibit whatever has a contrary tendency. 
hsisconsidered as affording strong internal evidence to 
mim our belief that they had their origin from God. Let 
sone review his past conduct, and compare it with the 
dsand conduct prescribed in the Bible, and then fairly 
st himself whether much of the uueasisess, &c. he has suf- 
ted is not referable to a deviation from these rules 2?” Here 
jitext upon which | find ampie scope for comment, for 
rever can see, that the books called the Old and New 
lgament are not morally instructive, whoever can see that 
gion has no influence over morality, must immediately 
that it is utterly worthless, and that the Jew Books are 
wally pernicious to the multitude, who confine their read- 
#0 those books in the manne rthat you and many others 
mai them to do. 


letus enquire what is the morality of the Old and New 
letament, 

There is hot a tale, nor a sentence, in the book of Genesis 
mm which a good moral can be learnt, but there are many 
Nich are totally unfit to be in print. Some persons may 
‘ck the narrative of Abraham’s servant going to fetch Re- 
‘gah a wife for Isaac unexceptionable, but still it teaches 
“ies Others think the tale of Joseph resisting the lust 
o ae is a good moral, but Ll think such tales ought 
viata appear in print.- I am of opinion, that the bad side 
et al'nature ought never to be exposed by words in 
* Mak a strong reflecting comment, shewing all its 
in er allits bearings upon the individual and the com- 
my 4 Mere narrative of vices, without moral explanation 
rita reffects ; appears to me to be calculated, rather to 
than tosuppress vice. Itis calculated to rouse bad pas- 


Syn ' 
‘that would have otherwise lain dormant for want of a sti- 
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mulus. I atiribute the major part of the suicides jp thi 
country to the precise manner in which they are related ; 
the newspapers. I believe suicides were extremely fare ; 
former times. It is notorious that the detection and exp 
sure of the beastly Bishop of Clogher, and the beastly s, 
dier, excited many such passions, and generated a mass ; 
such crimes, and the more so, because the government mad@ 
itself a partaker of the crime, and allowed the Bishop aug 
Soldier to escape without punishment. The thing was legal 
ized, to all intents and purposes, and those beasts, who hay 
since been hanged for the same practice, have been mu 
dered. The ministers of this country are the Legislature 
all other pretentions to legislation are delusive ; the govern 
ment is to all intents and purposes absolute, in the bands o 
those who form the administration. What au association t 
future ideas, with the name of Peel and Castlereagh, will 
the escape of the Bishop and Soldier, the former daring th 
ministers to send him to a prison, and the latter bailed ou 
for the purpose of letting him run, by the government, aite 
he was in prison! what an idea that no kind of prosecutio 
was even instituted ! no recognizance estreated! uo outlawr 
proclaimed! the ministers can expect no other distinctio 
by the future historian than as having been the patrons o 
sodomy among the clergy and army, and the murderers o 
poor men who fell into the same error. ‘There is a stroig 
rumour prevalent, that the Bishop of Clogher wrote to Ca 
tlereagh from the watch-house, and threatened to impeact 
near a hundred of the leading men in church and state 
whom he kuew to be guilty of the same practices, if he wer 
prosecuted; and there is also a strong suspicion that thi 
affair, if not a main incentive, was in some measure an 10 
ducement to Castlereagh’s throat-cutting! there was some 
thing ominous as to time! 

Whilst on the subject of an exposure of vices without ex 
planation and reprobation, | must express my disgust and 
astonishment at the manner in which the brutal combats © 
the prize-fighters are delineated in our public papers. Every 
incident is narrated as if it were a matter of public impo! 
tance, and that too in a dialect that has been instituted fo 
the purpose! the bursting of blood vessels, stunuing an 
killing blows, and the breaking of jaws, necks, and bones are 
expatiated upon with delight. Shedding of blood is denomie 
ted a spilling or waste of claret, and death blows are onl) 
regretted because they shorten the savage sport and lessen 
the amount of torture and misery! I know no excepuon 
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wong the public papers, unless it be “ The Examiner” in 
sis shameful, this brutal prostitution. Were the Editors of 
wise Christian papers to read a delineation of the combats be- 
ween the Roman Gladiators, they would bless themselves 
s the difference between a Christian and a Pagan country! 
siwhere is the difference? I cansee none between an Eng- 
is prige-fighter anda Roman Gladiator. The latter was the 
sist polished, the less brutal, and the most useful character 
ifthe two. | 
To return to the book of Genesis, I would ask you, Mr. 
jwtice Bailey, under your present strange notions of mora- 
i, what can be learnt from such tales as that of Cain and 
ii, Noah and his sons, with the drowning of a world of 
man beings: the horrid incest between Lot and _ his 
ughters, and{the scenes described as occurring in Sodom: 
\yaham and his wife, with the kings, Pharaoh and Abim- 
deh, and his servant maid, Hagar: the same with Isaac, 
Rebekah and Abimelech: the imposition on blind Isaac by 
Rebekah, his wife, and Jacob, his son, and the fraud upon 
fau: the story of Jacob and Laban’s daughters and their 
evant maids, with the imposition upon, and the running 
way from Laban: the ravishment of Dinah by Shechem, 
teciteumcision and subsequent massacre of a tribe or na- 
loa by two of Jacob’s sons: the incest between Judah and 
lamar, and the abominable tale about Onan: and, lastly, the 
tory of Joseph, as relating to the villainy of his brothers 
ul the lust of his mistress. To say nothing about the phy- 
ical falsehoods which this book contains, I challenge you 
ofnd me anotner book, thet any bookseller puts in bis win- 
ow or in his catalogue, half so gross on the score of obsce- 
uy, and that delineates more villainous characters. How 
‘i morality be learnt from such a book? The book of 
benesis itself contains matter that is calculated to inflame 
‘ety bad passion, and may well be stiled Genesis or a book 
/teginnings in the school of vice. There is searce a vice 
but is displayed in it without any shewing of its bearings 
_n individual, or upon a community of buman be- 
Ido not know any other book so peculiarly gross as the 
k of Genesis, though there are some horrible tales in 
ther books, such as that of the Levite, his wife or concubine, 
Ud the Benjamites at the end of the book of Judges. A 
more disgusting I can scarcely imagine, almost every 
kin the Bible h 1 what, I would ask 
- e has some such tale, and what, | would as 
@ the good of a moral precept scattered among such 
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filth as is there to be found. I verily believe, that no human 
being, that ever lived, ever gained a moral notion from the 
Bible that was not counteracted by the acquirement of some 


bad passion from the same source. Moral lessons ought to J 


be conveyed through pure channels, or channels untainted 
with the slightest degree of immorality. No morality cap 
be pure that is conveyed through an immoral channel, por 
can it be made impressive upon the mind. What would be 
thought of a mother, who, under the pretence of teachips 
her daughter virtue and morality, should take her to a bto- 
thel, and give her good lessons in words, whilst she was 
made a spectator of all the scenes that are passing in such 
a place? Yet this isno more than those mothers are guilt 
of, who make their daughters learn morality from the Bible. 
If amatory and lustful tales are calculated to undermine 
virtue, what must be the effect of the extensive reading of 
the Bible in this country, by the youth of both sexes, whose 
minds are not previously prepared by philosophical know- 
ledge as a safeguard against such stimulants? Morality is a 
matter of the first importance to mankind, but I am assured, 
by actual observation and enquiry, that you Christians have 
very confused and indistinct notions of what constitutes, and 
what is the best method of teaching rea/ morality. There 
is no morality in religion, and I challenge you or any man 
to dispute this point with me. Religion is not a means to 
produce and preserve the practice of morality. ‘This is 
another point ou which | challenge discussion. If falsehood 
be vice, religion is falsehood, and religion must be vice. | 
admit, that the degree of vice in this instance corresponds 
with the means used to propagate religion: and I proclaim, 
that you are a most vicious character, Mr. Justice Bailey, 
from the means which you use to preserve and propagate 
your religion. 

If we look at the books of the Old and New Testament, 
upon their qualifications as books calculated to teach mora- 


lity, | know nothing which can be conceived more deficient | 


as a means to an end. Show me an instance where the 
reading of the Bible has made an individual moral? I never 
knew such an instance, and for what I know of the contents 
of the Bible (no man knows it better than I do) I feel cer- 
tain, that it has no qualification to teach morality. It Js al- 
together a rude and barbarous book, and a history ofa rude, 
barbarous, and vicious people. The book would fall into 
utter contempt in the present day, asa book of history oF 
morals, was it not for the profits accruing to the clergy ' 
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rting it. ‘This ts why we have Vice Societies! this is 

Pe have Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge! 

cawhy we have Religious Tract Societies! and this is 

shy you have sent me to prison for years and stripped me 

my property ! It isnot from any fear that the people will 

deprived of religion, but from the fear that in having their 

wes opened to the quality and value of religion, a means 

sald be generated to deprive the priesthood of all profit! 

jr if Done would listen to them, their profession must fall 

ad their profits cease! here is the cause ofmy persecution! 

js a struggle between me and the priesthood. I advo- 

se the interests of the people against their robbers, the 

siests. The people are beginning to see it in this light; the 

mrests have always seen it in this light; for they were Con- 

vious of their own utter worthlessness as a public body and 

:political institution, and they trembled and became infu- 

, rated at the ineans I have used to accelerate their overthrow. 

: Yorality is not in question, further than my conduct might 

: weled to its promotion. ‘The priests care nothing about 

| morality. In all ages, and in ail countries, and under all 

3 vigions, they have been the most lewd, immoral, and infa- 

nous class, that has been distinguished in the community in 

rich they have been countenanced. Every reader of his- 

ory will respond with approbation to this assertion; whilst 

ewho has not read much of history will believe it from 
iat he sees passing around him. 

Allprofessors of religion make pretensions to morality, 

ulitwas never visible in their practices. A great deal of 

isis made about this Christian land and this Christian 

wople, but allow me to say, that the Mahometans, the Pa- 

ss, and the inhabitants of both Indias have left the Chris- 

lass far behind as a moral people. Looking at the people 

this Island asa whole, I cannot even now call them a 

noral people; I will not flatter them with any such dis- 

luction. ~—Immorality every where prevails, particularly 

nih the court, the aristocracy, the clergy, and the army. 

aa [ will, I no where see honesty encouraged, nor 

~e ; erished: but I see dishonesty thrive, hypocrisy ap- 

P sda » aud abuses of power encouraged, I see a corrupt 

a har radt judges, and a ocrrupt magistracy ; with 

Milter. | 

ni, bat th ‘estament is cried up as a book exclusively mo- 

Ola’ vali title is false. It is not so gross a book as the 

book een ut but it sets forth many bad examples. | It is 

teplete with physical falsehoods, a circumstance, of 
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itself, safficient to mar all morality. Such I take to he the 
pretended mode by which Mary was got with child, and al 
the pretended miracles. The character drawn of Jesus js 
far from being perfect, and those of Peter, Paul, and other 
disciples and apostles are odious. But you, Christians, ne- 
ver read but one side of the question, and, like vain womap 
no flattery is too gross for you. It isa book, in no sense of 
the word, instructive, whilst its reveries are morally mis- 
chievous to the mind that contemplates and gives credit to 
them. If there was such a God as you idolators teach and 
pretend to believe, and if that God had not a capacity to 
make a better revelation of himself to mankind, than the 
books of the Old and New Testament set forth, such a God 
ts utterly contemptible, and unworthy of the notice or res- 
pect of mankind. Whoever inspired those books was iguo- 
rant of good morals, and thoroughly ignorant of all the phy- 
sical qualities of matter or the universe. Let him be God, 
or let him be the Devil, he is not worthy of the notice of the 
present race of mankind. But let no reader mistake my 
meaning; | write under the conviction, the certainty, that 
there is no such a God or Devil. 

The second note on this epistle which I bave to notice, is 
as follows, on the words: “ Bless them which persecute you: 
bless and curse uot.” Your words are thus: “ Is there auy 
other system which contains such a precept as this? Aud 
yet is not the acting up to it likely to diminish the evils of 
persecution? It has au obvious tendency to lessen the viru- 
lence of the persecutors, and it better enables the sufferers to 
bear up against their afflictions, by knowing that tbey are 
undeserved, that they have given no occasion for what they 
endure, and by the consequent conviction that they must ul- 
timately receive their reward from God.”!!! Judge Bailey:"! 
This Book of yours was published in 1816, that is, before 
you had ever passed sentence upon any person for publish- 
ing matters opposed to your religion. You could not at- 
tempt to put such a sentence upon paper in the present day, 
for the hypocrisy would be too rank for a Christian to coun- 
tenance. You have belied the whole of this note and the 
teaching of this twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Your conduct-in passing sentence upon me was externally 
mild, but the sentence itself was horrible, and must have eon- 
vinced every one that you would fill the seat of the Grand 
Inquisitor, with as much hypocritical complacency, as that 
of senior puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. _ 
have been informed, that in passing sentence upon Mrs. 
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ou dropped the mask of the hypocrite, and did it 
t furious manner, or like one of Milton’s Devils, 


Wright, y 


ip the mos ; : a, oe 
, rinning ghastly with a horrible smile!” In the midst of 


rer addressing the Court, you jumped from your seat ip a 
rage, tugged your wig by way of giving vent to your 
jeen, and with eyes darting fire, like a demoniac, you pass- 
4 the sentence of the Court without a word of comment, 
»rcomment you could not make on what she addressed to 
rou! Such was the mild, the moral, the Christian Judge 
bailey, when a neck and interesting woman stood before 
hin for questioning the truths of his religion! Eighteen 
novths imprisonment! and a hundred pounds fine! on a wo- 
pan who could never obtain all the necessaries of life that 
were required by her state of health and her enquiring mind! 
Nor can I comment! detestable hypocrite! 

However, I find matter in the following note for com- 
nent. It is your observation on the tale of the drunken 
olic at the marriage at Cana in Galilee, where it is pre- 
taded that Jesus turned water into wine. You observe: 
“$t. John, therefore, who was one of those disciples, had 
trong evidence of this miracle, for he was probably in the 
house when it was performed; but many of our Saviour’s 
niracles were done in the sight of St. Matthew and St. 
John, and as fo them, therefore, they could not be deceived. 
The power our Saviour and his disciples had of working 
wiracles is a strong proof of the truth of Christianity. It is 
ihe attestation of God himself. They could not bave been 
performed but under his sanction, and can it be believed, 
hat he would have given that sanction to an impostor?” 

ln regard to a belief in the performance of miracles, it is 
list necessary that we should prove the existence of such a 
God as the miracle-mongers teach. ‘This cannot be done. 
lt would then be necessary to prove the former existence of 
such persons, as the books of the Old and-New Testament 
represent, as having worked or witnessed miracles. ‘This 
cannot be done. If this could be done, then it would be a 
Pata ether it was not an imposition upon the senses 
ih gern The question now rests entirely upon the 
as to who Wrote the accounts of those pretended mi- 

*s,and at what time were they written. Unless they 
* be proved to have been written by the persons whose 
a ~~ at the time at ame they mngest to 

» there is not an atom of proof for the pretended mi- 
oon Now, ‘of the existence of the soaker of the New 

“ament we have no authentic account that can date them 
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prior to the Council of Nice, though they unquestionably 
existed before that timé, but we can fix no precise time {or 
their origin and authenticity before that period, which is 
three centuries after the pretended miracles are said to have 
been performed; and as to the books of the Old Testament 
we have no authentic account of their existence until the pe- 
riod of their being translated into Greek, though, as with the 
New Testament, they must have previously existed, to have 
been so translated and adopted! But who believes now the 
stories which abounded in England three centuries ago 
about witches and ghosts? We have nota shadow of proof 
that the Jews ever formed an independent nation, nor that 
the Christian religion originated in Asia. It cannot be dis- 
covered what ‘the Jews were before the Babylonian capti- 
vity, nor can it be discovered where, how, or at what mo- 
ment, within a century, the Christian religion originated, or 
how it has changed from one thing to another. Here Mr. 
Justice Bailey, is the foundation of all your miracles, and 
all your evidences of the Christian religion. . You cannot 
have searched more for evidences than I have: nor have 
you been more anxious to get at the truth than myself. If 
l err in the statements and assertion [ put upon paper, why 
do not some of the Christians explain thaterrer. I am open 
to their controversy or instruction. I beg it from them, 
whenever I meet with a clergyman, or a Christian professing 
to know any thing about Christianity; but I find them all 
terrified, and begging to be excused from saying-any thing 
upon essential points of enquiry! I should glory in an oral 
coutroversy with the Bench of Bishops, upon the destitution 
as to proof, and the utter want of truth in their doctrines; 
and I should glory, Mr. Justice Bailey, in meeting you 
alone, or your eleven colleagues, with all the Scotch, Welsh, 
aud Irish Judges into the number, to dispute with you, the 
possibility of making religion a matter of law, and the lega- 
lity of your sentences upon us who reject your idolatry. 
What can you say in answer to 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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EDINBURGH ZETETIC SOCIETY. 








ox Wednesday the 16th instant the following Petition was 
sented to the House of Commons which gave rise to the 


eompanying Debate. 


Wr, Hume said, he held in his hand a Petition from a Society of 
Persons in Edinburgh, which had been sent to him to present to 
dat House. (Here the Honourable Member shortly stated the con- 
vats of the Petition, of which the following is a copy) :— 


«[nto the Honourable the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


« The Petition of the undersigned individuals, who were Mem- 
bers of the Edinburgh Free Thinkers’ Zetetic Society, humbly 
sheweth, 

“That in the spring of 1820, your Petitioners, with some others, 
egau to meet every Sunday, as a society, for the purpose of dis- 
using literary, philosophical, and theological subjects, without 
intending to interfere in the smallest way with the public, or wishing 
the public to interfere with them. 

“That the principal object which your Petitioners had in view by 
litir meeting as a Society was, by their unanimous and expressed 
ipiuion, to encourage virtue and suppress vice among their members, 
wd to keep Free-thinkers who did not go to Church, from spending 
‘days in drinking and dissipation, to which, on that day, they 
uight be seduced by idle company. 

“That your Petitioners are of epinion, that virtue cannot be pro- 
erly encouraged, nor vice suppressed, but by men joining in society, 
aud expressing their united opinion as a body; and your Petitioners 
cousidered they had some reason to meet for that purpose, as Pree- 
linkers have often been reproached for vice and immorality, by 
liuse who have used every exertion to make them vicious and im- 
wr, by exciting public prejudice against them, and, if possible, 
l make them outcasts from every society. _ 
ee the Whitsunday term of 1820, your Petitioners tock a 
ole ~ 00m they afterwards held their meetings, and began to 

, “ wong for their common use and instruction; and such of 
on = fs as were qualified, successively composed, and read 
ul ay, an essay or discourse upon some literary, philosophi- 

: Or theological Subject, which was afterwards strictiy criticised 
ebated upon by the members. 
nae _ which your Petitioners took for their accommo- 
peated ng been formerly occupied as a place of worship, stran- 
Meh eually called, but were generally informed that the meeting 

“That + discussion, and not for any kind of religious worship. 

Maly instances these strangers expressed a wish to 
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remain, and as your Petitioners deemed it illegal to force them 
they were allowed to sit and hear, but not to join in the debates. 
at length some of them began to insinuate that your Petitioners 
acted unfairly in preventing strangers from ‘speaking, who perhaps 
might be able to give some information upon subjects which, the, 
thought, your Petitioners did not seem to understand, It was then 
agreed upon, that Strangers should be allowed to join in the debates 
as long as they kept their temper, and behaved with propriety. 

‘* That the persons who generally attencled the Meeting were well 
informed men, supposed to be capable of judging of the treth and 
propriety of the subjects discussed. Boys and children were always 
excluded, except they were brought by some member or person of 
years who constantly attended, 

‘* That your Petitioners were forced by the subjects of some of 
the discourses which were read, and the warm arguments of some 
zealous Christians, to enter into a close examination of the funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of Christianity; and because your 
Petitioners were not convinced by the arguments of their opponents, 
but defended their own opinions with freedom and earnestness, their 
antagonists resorted to the mean expedient of misrepresenting to the 
civil authorities, the object and arguments of your Petitioners, and 
thus procured their dispersion by force. 

** That on the 17th day of November last, while your Petitioners 
were engaged, as usual, quietly debating, the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
with the Superintendant of Police, aud a number of officers and 
police men, suddenly entered the hall. The Sheriff declared that he 
was informed that there were illegal discussions carried on in the 
hall. The unexpected entrance of the civil authorities put a stop 
to any further proceeding in the debates; they then proceeded to 
take down the names of every person present, and to search them 
one by one, for books and papers; afterwards they were all dis- 
missed, except the president of the day, aud two other members, 
who were detained as prisoners, 

‘** That after this violent disversion of the Meeting, the authorities 
proceeded to examine the library which your Petitioners had col- 
lected, and they seized and took away a number of books, among 
which were the following: —Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
Leslie’s Short Method with Deists, Ogden’s Deist Unmasked, St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature, Mirabaud’s System of Nature, the Works 
of Thomas Paine, Toulman’s Eternity of the Universe, The Black 
Book, Carlile’s Republican, Queen Mab, Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, Hume’s Essays, the Liberal, Odelebene’s Campaign 1 
Saxony, Owen's Essays on the Formation of Character, besides 
some small pamphlets, a!l of which are still retained, although most 
of them are to be found in every library, and are openly sold in 
every bookseller’s shop. ; 

‘¢ That the persons made prisoners were detained from Sunday 
afternoon till Wednesday night, about eight o'clock, when they 
were allowed to find bail, one in £60. and the other two tu £100 


aw ay, 
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or their appearance at any time when called upon within the 


ach, f 


’ of six months. : : 
é oe three individuals gave the bail required, and though 


yen of irreproachable moral character, and unconscious of having 

mitted any crime, except that of expressing their opinions 
a in public concerning the doctrines of religion, they are still in 
at of painful suspense, uncertain but they may be ruined by 
te eye Petitioners humbly represent, that if the Magistrates 
veauthorized by law to seize all such books as have been taken 
how your Petitioners, no library, either public or private, can be 
ousidered safe, é 

«That your Petitioners also represent, that if Magistrates are 
wihorized by law to disperse all Meetings held for free discussion, 
nen have no way of detecting error, and arriving at the truth of any 
subject 5 and the boasted freedom we are said to enjoy is only an 
empty name. . | 

“That your Petitioners are convinced there is no necessity for 
me party attempting to crush or overthrow another, that by equal 
eration they might all exist together more peaceably than the 
Christians, Hindoos, and Mahometans, live together in India, or 
Protestants and Catholics in Europe. 

“That your Petitioners have little wish to make converts to their 
wpitious, and no wish whatever to attack people of a different way 
thinking; their only desire is to obtain the liberty of free discus- 
aon on all subjects. 

“May it therefore please your Honourable House to take your 
Petitioners’ case into your most serious consideration, and to make 
ikw allowing free discussion on all subjects, that men may be 
tavineed by reasoning, and not be forced by law, as at present, to 
ebypocrites; aud your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” : 


Mr.Hune proeceded to say, that when he received the Petition, 
it wrote to the individual who sent it to him, stating as his opinion 
lat the Petitioners if they felt injured, would have done better to 
ioply toa Court of Law for redress, The answer he received was 
lat the Petitioners did not complain of the conduct of the Sheriff, 
usr of those who acted under his controul, because the law of Scot- 

authorized the proceeding. He (Mr. Hume) then referred to 
hte Ki ish statutes —the only Act he found was the 49th of the 
me lng, Which authorised magistrates to interfere with respect to 

Cetes where money was received at the door as the price of ad- 
aision, He was convinced that no Police Magistrate or other 
ee, authority in England would act towards any such society 
ty: on Edinburgh acted towards the Society of Freethinkers, 
tie y ¢ law of Scotland he found not only that such society, 
ted, dispersed—that the persons forming it might be impri- 

> Dut actually hanged. An Act of Charles Il. stated, that 
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whereas there was no law against blaspheimy in Scotland, and the 
it went on to state if any person or persons who were not Getecel 
in their wits, should rail at or curse God, they should sufe; the 
punishment of death. Such was the law which still existed in 
Scotland; he should add, that the individual who sent the Petition 
to him, informed him that societies had been held in Scotland since 
the days of Mr. Hume; that never having intruded on public atten- 
tion, they were never attacked by the public magistrate —that they 
had no other object but onen and fair discussion, as best calculated 
to promote knowledge, good morals, and virtue. 

The Petition having been brought up, 

The Lorp Apvocate said, That if the Honourable Member 
should propose an alteration of. the law, he would be able to mee 
him on that ground. There was another statute besides that to 
which the Honourable Member alluded, an Act of William and 
Mary made the person guilty of blasphemous expressions, the denia! 
of the divinity of Christ, &c. for the first offence subject to imprison- 
ment, for the second offence subject to fine and imprisonment, and 
for the third offence subject to suffer capital punishment [hear / 
from the Opposition]. He felt it right to say, that the Shentf had 
acted by his advice; he had received information that meetings of 
persons were held at two o'clock every Sunday in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh, at which meetings the Christian religion was turned 
into ridicule ; and not only that, but the doctrine against ali religion— 
against the existence of God himself—was maintained and promoted. 
It was a fact, aud was not denied in the Petition, that to this blas- 
phemous school, boys and children were brought by the members. 
When he first heard of the society he could not give credit to the 
information—he could not bring himself to believe that in the City 
of Edinburgh, men could be found so full of wickedness and folly; 
but, on the Sheriff making further inquiries, facts appeared far ex- 
ceeding what was first reported to him, ‘ihe society had existed 
since the spring of 1820. There was one curious rule enforced:— 
An L’ssay on ihe favourite topic was submitted to consideration, but 
no person was allowed to speak against the Essay for more than ten 
minutes. The society was attended by the lowest description 0! 
persons; not a person above a grocer belonged to it. There wete 
none taken into custody on the occasion alluded to, but the writer 
of the Essay and two other individuals. These persons afterwarcs 
appeared sensible of their errors, and they presented a Petition, 
which he had in his possession, regretting the course they bad fol- 
lowed. In consequence of the interference of the Sheriff, the sociely 
did not meet again, and a similar society m Glasgow declined to 
meet also. He did not, therefore, feel any disposition to procees 
further, nor did he now, unless it should be the opinion o the 
House that he ought to proceed, or unless the individuals themselves 
should seek for a trial and inquiry. In that case he would be able 
to bring forward before a legal tribunal satisfactory evidence of see 
guili, Had those persons discussed sueh questions «s they hat 
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ied, with closed doors amongst themsel ; 
weeds hut when they held open cietiitians = would not have 
ge country were in danger of being tainted b fang youth of 
yiached, he felt that he would not have done his ‘d rear they 
wed such things to pass unnoticed. The Learned “5 Ba he al- 
jut during the King’s visit nothing gratified the peo | " ee said, 
gore than his Majesty’s having repaired to the hance se Scotland 
et, though he passed through thousands and tens pie ein S; 
be people, 80 great was their reverence for the Sabbath mae he 
ytasingle cheer was heard, ay, that 
ir, Monck said, he wished to know wh 
, 4 ether the ' mr 
Einburgh ? he believed there were. Now Jot: soap in 
wit hostile to Christianity than these philosophers wh e decidedly 
be displeasure of the Learned Lord. The rei tn rea 
a 6 a - interesting questions—they ‘did et’ tae os 
sed and derid bem agreed in opinion, but the Jews toa “ 
rided the Christian religion; he did - 
ophers should be treated wi gion; he did not see why the 
by of — | with greater severity than Jews. “ 
Scotland appeared, as it now stood, to be antic rhe 
ielnquisition. No capital punishment had bee eee gage 
lmisition for the last century; the sever een inflicted by the 
Smits baa he fave oF Scotland anbfocted a man t0 cayital 
ul ted < ins 
papmbehhen aa a blasphemy. ee 
‘HUME considered the doctrine of tt 
ie was convinced that the Christian ltgiens ot thre Aye soe 
tegromnd of discussion and free inquiry n could only stand upon 
er was not to be defended. The pe The proceeding altoge- 
wrely an act of injustice The b sk ‘ taking away the books was 
im were to be found i P ooks of precisely the same descrip- 
tut books whi in every bookseller’s sho 
. s which were for sale w ! p, and he presumed 
Smtstad tava td endd, tant-none higher than grocers et- 
—.- of the Society; he (Mr 0 op 4. mg 
“who had five votes i 1i scion sdk inoceipante trl 
mounted in the India House, and wh 
osha — than one hundred thousand sande Wi gested 
. een said by the Learned pounds, With respect 
avhich the inhabita Learned Lord of the decorous manner 
ws , nts of Edinburgh conducted th 
om to which the Learned L ry ed themselves, on the 
at the time in Edinburgh ord alluded, he (Mr. Hume) having 
only shewed the vault i heaee Sanaa tee tee Sent; et 
ger there was to be anor Nps of the people, and how little 
sent Petitioners, pprehended from a body of men such as the 


Pp * ¢ : 
tition was ordered to be printed, 


The Petitio | 
¥ the oes apoak for itself, but some observations made 
bay: « When ae call for reprehension. He is made 
tie ctedit to the le first heard of the Society he could not 
telieve that ~ Peripeation—be could not bring himself to 
ful of ot sivadingcd of Edinburgh men could be found 
ee ee lly” Why wicked, Mr. Lord 
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Advocate? Had they been really wicked men, it was your 
duty to have proceeded with a prosecution; and it was only & 
because you knew they were men of irreproachable moral 
character, and that you could gain no credit by prosecuting 
them, that you desisted. The men can have no desire for a 
trial or enquiry, unless you will consent to a jury of moral 
philosophers, qualified to hear and determine the matter o 
dispute. They can have no desire to be hanged or banished 
because they cannot believe what they prove to be past be- 
lief. But the “ wickedness and folly” is the matter of sur- 
prise! Does not Edinburgh boast of a monument to the 
memory of David Hume, and does not the Lord Advocate 
know that David Hume was an open, avowed, Atheist? 
There is scarce a name honourable to Scotland, connected 
with the last century or two, but is associated with Atheism! 
It is notorious that the Edinburgh Colleges are schools for 
Atheism. I would venture to wager all the hair on my head 
to his wig, that the Lord Advocate himself is an Atheist. 
Then how ridiculously affected does the Lord Advocate's 
surprise appear! The observation that there were no men 
higher than grocers connected with the Society is absurd in 
the extreme! The body of grocers are as high a body as 
any in this Island: none can be higher, for lawyers and aris- 
tocrats are extremely low at present. 


R. CARLILE. 





CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL. 


(Continued from page 477.) 





CHAP. XV. 


Of the Deceptions or Apostacy of St. Paul. 


By the aid of faith we never find any thing to condemn 10 
the conduct of those, whom we have been accustomed to 
regard as saints; their obstinacy, seditious spirit, pride, even 
their ferocity, are justified, by saying that they are animated 
with a holy zeal. In a word, a saint may violate with 1m- 
punity, the most sacred rules of morality, without his bigote 

admirers permitting themselves to criticise his conduct. 
Saints have always been in the habit of terming those chas- 
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ur cements, which they have drawn upon themselves (often- 
ly snes justly) by their unruly passions or indiscreet zeal, 
al ~oeution. Those whom a devout phrensy excites to tumult 
ng yi disorder are honoured as confessors and martyrs, and we 


ud the Jews and Pagans were the most unjust and cruel of 
geo, for having treated the Christians, whom they could not 
oasider but as disturbers of the public peace, in thesame man- 
» as the Christians now treat the Jews, heretics, and 
dies, Bigots accustom themselves to regard their saints 
siteproachable characters, or if they caunot justify their 
naluct, they say that God has permitted them to sin, to 
woiliate them, in order that he might have an opportunity 
inardoning them. 't is thus that every good Christian 
suds a brigand in revolt against his legitimate sovereign, 
gusurper, @ monster of cruelty, an infamous adulterer, an 
wsin, ina word, a David, as a great saint; or even by 
arellence, as the man after God’s own heart! Faith in the 
und ofa bigot, is able to reverse, even the mostsimple rulesof 
wrility and virtue. Religion encourages the most perverse 
wi to give themselves up to the blackest crimes, the most 
tuneful vices, and the most shocking irregularities, by set- 
ug before them the examples of scoundrels, who were never- 
ieless the friends of God. 
itcannot be pretended that St. Paul of whom we are pow 
waking, was gailty of excesses, similar to those committed 
ithe king of the Jews, whose whole history is a series of 
nots: but without faith it is difficult to consider our 
pstle as an irreproachable character; though the histo- 
al, whoever he be, to whom we are indebted for the Acts 
“the Apostles, has designed to hold him up as a model of 
Mitte, we find that by a singular oversight he did not seem 
‘mare, that he made him tell an untruth in public, and in 
*nost solemn manner in presence of the Sanhedrim or 
“council of the Jews. In fact as we have alreaily re- 
uurked, perceiving that his audience was composed of 
pe: and Pharisees, with the view of dividing them 
ining friends, Paul cried out that he was a Pharisee, 
he ie Pharisee, and that they sought to kill him, be- 
Me his hope in the resurrection. | 
i Ss assertion we may detect two deceptions. In the 
Place Panl was not a Pharisee, at the moment he spoke 
Cast , Christian, he was an A postle, he preached Jesus 
3 , laboured effectually to make proselyes to his sect, 
- ty issusted the Jews in announcing to them a new 
Contrary to that of Moses, he had procured in the 
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council at Jerusalem the abolition of the practice of cireyy- 
cision so strictly ordained by their law. In a word he 
preached Christianity and not Judaism in the same moment 
that he declared himself a Pharisee. On this occasion bis 
conduct was in fact that of an apostate, at least it cannot 
be denied, that he conducted himself as a coward, who did 
not care to acknowledge his real belief in the presence of 
the council, and who bad recourse to an artifice to outwit 
his Judges. In fact the conduct of Paul on this occasion 
has no resemblance to that of a great number of martyrs, 
who freely acknowledge themselves Christians at the risk of 
their lives, and boldly confessed Jesus Christ, in the presence 
of their persecutors and executioners. ‘The presence of the 
High Priest and council so much imposed on St. Paul, that 
he declared himself a Pharisee; fear troubled his memory 
to such a degree, that he forgot he had just acknowledged 
himself a Christian, and missionary of Jesus to the Gentiles 
in the presence of the people collected before the gate of the 
fortress, who indignant at his discourse, cried out, “ away 
with such a fellow from the earth for it is not fit that he 
should live.” Nothing then but theological subtilty, can] 
clear Paul from deception, apostacy, and cowardice on this 
occasion. 

In the second place it was not true, that it was becauseo 
the hope of another life, and of the resurrection of the dead, 
that Paul was persecuted by the Jews. It was for having 
preached a new doctrine, contrary to the law of Moses; 
this great legislator has in no part taught us what we ought 
to believe concerning the resurrection of the dead or of ano- 
ther life. The Jews without ceasing to be Jews, embraced 
respecting it whatever opinion they pleased, the Sadducees 
rejected it without however being on that account, excluded 
from the synagogue, and without ceasing to observe the Ju 
daic law; the Pharisee admitted it without its appearing ' 
cause a schism between them, and those who did not think 
as they did. It is true that Paul had preached the resurrec-§ 
tion, but it was that of Jesus, on which he endeavoured to 
establish a new sect very different from the Jewish religion 
Thus the words of St.. Paul were merely a subterfuge unwol- 
thy of a man, whom grace ougbt to have endued with sub 
ficient courage to maintain before the council, at the peril of 
his liberty and his life, the same sentiments that he ha 
taught the people and preached in all those places where he 
had planted the faith. It was then for having preached 
Christianity, and for having (in spite even of his brethren 
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ie apostles) desired in favour of the Gentiles the abolition 
/the Jewish customs, that Paul was persecuted, the priests 
ere doubtless irritated against a man who sought to abro- 
jaw and a priesthood which a divine revelation had 


ent tea 
his aa times taught them was to endure eternally, whilst 
lot ye authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews formerly assures 


sthat they have been set aside by the Gospel. 





CHAP. XVI. 
St. Paul’s Hypocrisy. 


\ecannot avoid perceiving still more of the insincerity and 
yofound hypocrisy of Paul’s conduct at Jerusalem. After 
using preached in a great number of towns in Asia and 
irece, a doctrine revolting to the feelings of the Jews, and 
lich every Where caused disturbances amongst them, after 
wing in favour of the Gentiles abolished circumcision so 
utticularly ordained by the law of Moses, and deemed so 
awitial to the proselytes of the gate; we see this great 
Apostle, by the advice of his brethren, submit himself, du- 
mug seven days, to the Jewish ceremonies; purify himself 
nitbaffectation. “Then Paul took the men, and the next 
ay purifying himself with them, entered into the temple, 
osgnify the accomplishing of the days of purification, un- 
i that an offering should be offered for every one of them *.” 
iit the Jews of Asia, who knew the real sentiments of our 
usionary, from having heard him preach when amongst 
tka, were not the dupes of this hypocrisy : they excited 
: ‘x people “ crying out, men of Israel, help: thisis the man 
: lat teacheth all men every where against the people, and 
le laws of this place; and further brought Greeks also into 
temple, and hath polluted this holy placet.” These 
rete the true charges of the Jews against Paul, and without 
ed what we find in the Acts of the Apostles, we must 
The nee that they were well founded. 

hie owen we say in the present day of a bishop, who, 
dence ending to be a Christian, should go for a period 
i fulél Jeo Intoa synagogue in London or Amsterdam, 
ald ewish ceremonies in the sight of the public? We 
‘Dot fail toregard him as an apostate, ora knave, who 
Suister intentions at any rate, the most favourable 








* Acts of Apostles, chap. xxi. ver. 6. 
t Acts of Apostles, chap. xxl. ver. 28. 
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construction, we would put upon his motives, would be t 
suppose him a fool. We are however to admire this val 
duct in Paul, he pretends to justify himself by the necesgit 
of becoming all things to all men. It is thus we see th 
hypocrisy, falsehood, and imposture, are legitimate means 
by which to advance the cause of God and gain souls, | 

Nevertheless there is every reason to think that St. Pay 
in acting in such a singular manner, had his own interes 
and safety, more at heart than the cause of the divinity 
His conduct has been faithfully copied by a great numbe 
of Christian missionaries, and especially by the Jesuits 
whom their adversaries often reproach with having frequently 


assimilated the worship of Jesus with that of those idola 


trous people, whom they were endeavouring to convert. 
(To be continued. ) 





TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 


Infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation ! 


Quren Maz. 





Sir, 

Ivy the present 1age of theological discussion I have thought proper 
to make a few remarks upon the leading topics of the day; and, if 
possible, to remove some of those erroneous ideas which prevail 
among the generality of mankind, and, at least, perhaps to settle the 
doubts of some who waver. 

Paley in his “ stating the argument” finds a watch, there he finds 
evident marks of design; nor could he account for the production of 
the watch by an infinite series of watches, (poor fellow !) and then, 
like a ** learned divine,” he exclaims * there must have been a de- 
signer.’ Undoubtedly, cries his dupe. But, then, pray Mr. Paley, 
do you call this “ stating the argument” fairly? When we have got 
to your ‘* designer’ of the watch are we to be satisfied? Does not 
your ‘* contriver”’ also want a “ contriver” for himself? Oris he to 
have ‘* contrivance’? without being ‘* contrived?” Is he to have 
** design” without something prior to him to have given him those 
properties of ‘* designing ?’’ If not, could not this be ** contrivance 
without a contriver ? which, according to your own hypothesis, 1s 
impossible. Why did you not see this, or, if you did, why not set- 
tle it? Oh! but they cry out, ‘he is eternal!” Ignorant block heads: 
cannot we as well say, that the first watch had the properties from 
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sity of creating other watches ! consequently it will be seen that 
pyley's “ state of the argument”’ is false, because it leads to no end 
ithe enquiry 5 therefore all the conclusions drawn from it, neces- 
gril fall to the ground. Paley must have thought that he was 
csating the argument” to a” tithe pig” and not to a materialist, 
be could not have had the impudence to State it in such a man- 
vr; but he wisely calculated, that his * stating the argument” in 
je way he did would make his work pass without notice from the 
« {theist” or Materia'ist ; nor should I have thought it worth this 
jight notice bat for the bellowing that some fools, who are as igno- 
git as he was °° designing,”? make about it. 

seing that Paley’s ‘* state of the argument’’ is false, we must 
wk for some other on whichsto raise an edifice. To the reflecting 
sid it will be evident that something must have existed from eter- 
siv, or there could not have been any existence; and, that 4hat 
guethiog must be the cause, however ignorant we may be of the 
samer of all the varieties that exists; therefore, the true ** state of 
he agament” is, ** what is it that has existed from eternity?” We 
lure seen that of referring from effect to cause will not solve the pro- 
bint, forinthat manner we might go on ad infinitum. What, then, is it 
at has existed from eternity? Is it matter, or is there a cause, a 
srori why matter does exist? To which I say no, and that matter 
seernal, and independent of any cause a priori of its existence! I 
wuallperhaps be told ‘* that matter has not intelligence, therefore can- 
ntproduceintelligent beings, consequently there must bea cause, prior 
matter, of intelligence.”” But how do they know that matter has 
wtinteligence? We see it support intelligent beings, and cannot 
re give to matter all those fantastical qualities which they give to 
ber immateriality, (except immateriality) and with much more rea- 
wm, as we shall have something to invest with them, which is known 
waist, which they have not, and nothing is easier than to assign 
qulities to bodies, but in their case, they assign qualities before 
lity prove the subject! it has likewise been triumphantly urged by 
Mr Law, that matter is subject to continual change, therefore cau- 




























f mbeeternal.” Let us try their supposed Deity upon their own 
, hypothesis, Now let us endeavour to suppose a time (though it is im- 
. a for us to Suppose one) when no matter existed; thatis, that 
, Simmateriality existed alone, consequently there must have been 
t Heternity, without any thing but this immateriality, upon this sup- 
t paition, Now supposing this to be the case, it might thus far, be 


) hirly said to be unchangeable, but then, the moment it begun to 
‘ale, or think about creating matter, it must change, or be diffe- 
‘at ftom what it was in the eternity that preceded this creating, or 
Ng to create matter; and when it came to create the varieties 
. PS ochang change as often as there - en veges. 
if ane i a caus ; ; ve: for 
i etisted coat: alihoneey 2 without a rouge io get ; 
ot be a cause, unlessit had an etern 


r itself, of being different from what it eternally was, which 
ction. But if they say there could besuch, what was it? 
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Can a homogeneous body give variety of sensations to itself? Qy 
rather, can it have sensations at all if it exist alone? | say no, there. 
fore, to cause it to change there must have existed some other inde- 
pendent body, or there could not possibly have been any change, So 
we see that their own hypothesis of uuchangeability, destroys 4) 
eternity of their own phantom! besides, matter does not change posi- 
tively. let us suppose a particle of matter at rest, and the varieties 
of matter floating meessautly around it, it will be seen at once, that 
as every variety of matter came in contact with it, it would be in dif. 
ferent relative position, but not in a positive one, for it would not 
have changed one positive mode of its existence. It is the same if 
it be in motion; a particle of oxygen will not become carbon though 
it undergo millions of relative changes, consequently will not have 
changed one positive mode of its existence.- Those who asseit that 
** that which is eternal must be infinite’? would have been right if 
they had reversed the proposition, and said, that which is infinite 
must be eternal, but the former is no less than saying there cannot 
be two existences at one time, which needs no refuting. 

Necessity, is another of the sand-banks to which the drowning 
immaterialist clings, as to his last hold, and, with his hands full of the 
fickle element boasts bis security even while it is sliding from his 
grasp! It would be a curious thing to know what this necessity was, 
independent of a cause of it! do they mean to say, that there isa 
distinct thing called necessity: a something that has the powers of 
choice to act, or not to act? And when they say that ‘ nothing can 
exist without a ground or cause of its existence, therefore matter must 
have been necessitated to exist;’’ do thev, then, mean to say that this 
** necessity” is without ** ground or cause of its existence?’’ Must 
not this ** necessity” also have stood in need of a necessitating power 
to cause it to exist; and so on ad infinitum? 

But let us take it in another point of view; when I by a lever, 
raise a weight, that is necessitate the weight to rise, is there a dis- 
tinct thing acting here called necessity ? Oris it a word only meaut to 
express the different centripation of the two bodies? | think that with 
propriety it cau only be applied to the latter, that is, the matter was 
forced to raise at one end of the lever, by the other being too heavy, 
or centripating too much for it. Therefore, analogically reasoning, 
there must have been something that caused this necessitating, this 
forcing of matter to exist. For without both agent and patient, this 
necessity is a word of sound but no meaning; a parroted exclama- 
tion, to which nothing can be attached! Besides, those that ust 
it, peremptorily assert, that ‘‘ that which is eternal cannot change. — 
What then, will one kind of necessity cause all varieties to exist’ 
Will one necessity force gold and hydrogen to exist and not have 
changed? It is as absurd as to say that, because a lever 1s strons 
enough to raise a cubic foot of hydrogen, it is also strong enough 
to raise a cubic foot of gold! and then to suppose this necessity, : 
have the powers of choice is so monstrously absurd, that while 
am writing it, | can scarce refrain from laughter! but thus it ever 
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continually furnish us with arguments to answer themselves 
A Oe en they have intelligence as a cause of all things, they 
nh: "east a decent looking thing to cling to, frail as it is; and 
hare “ is the frailest of them all; but, ‘‘ necessity” without 
yceralnhy s! itis so repugnant that it causes a chaos in 


went, is monstrou be affrichted | _—_- 
ie mind, a dreadful void which the affrighted imagination cannot 


oe: horror! 
etaig 3 intelligence, which they say is “indivisible, continu- 
ijy varying 10 each person, affords the most positive proof that it is 
w aequired article; for, that which is not ‘* composed of parts,”” 
oot be diffused in various parts and qualities. Could “ indivi- 
ibe intelligence’ form both the mind of a Mirabaud and a Clark ? 
lapossible! and it 1s equally impossible to view such glaring incon- 
sities Without being astonished at the stupidity of their adherents. 
ible not of the material frames varying, therefore intelligence can- 
wt act on all men alike; Are you not continually crying almost as 
omstrously as the cuckoo, that it is not bounded by matter? conse- 
weally the varieties cannot controul it. But, as if the measure of 
‘eit absurdities still wanted filling up, they give all the gratuitous 
wilities they have formed, such as eternity, infinity unextended, and 
ateligence, &c, to immateriality ; Immateriality! What is it? The 
vation of matter or as Clark defines it ‘‘ without parts, motion, or 
insibility.” And can that which is without motion communicate 
notion to any surrounding body? Can that which is without parts 
duit any thing within it? Surely not! Then how is it that the 
furious masses of matter exist along with an ‘‘ infinite, pathless, in- 
sible” phantom. I shall perhaps be told that it can exist where 
wlteris, Indeed! This carries such a contradiction on the face of 
i, that it cannot be supposed, by those that assert it to be worth 
utice, What, two bodies to be in one and the same part of space 
‘ieand the same time. Monstrous! It is no less than asserting 
bila body can be and not be at the same time. 

Moreover than this, we combat them on unequal ground, by rea- 
‘ung about the qualities of a thing before the thing itself is proved 
vais, [tis absolutely necessary that they prove that there is an 
astence independent of matter before they talk about its properties; 
wif there be no existence independent of matter, there cannot be 
ity properties independent of it; 1 deny the existence of any thing 
iependent of matter, and I challenge any man to the proof of any 
bing independent of it. And the assignation of any qualities before 

‘ubject is proved, will be treated with contempt. No pitiful 
“tabout “ design” and * designer’? can have the least weight in the 

: gner”’ can have g 
taller, for they equally stand in need of ‘* designers” for them- 
rt We know that matter exists, we know that it has properties 

‘ugh we do not know all its properties; Berkeley attempted to 
ive that we did not know that matter existed, forgetting, no doubt, 
“es at there to call it in question proved it to exist. But I 
sient e this long letter: my paper is exhausted, though my 

8 lar from it; if I have erroneous ideas upon the matter, I 
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should be glad to be set right. Wishing yourself and siste 


ra Speed 
release from the trammels of your persecutors. 1 subscrib abr 


€ myself, 
Your sincere admirer, 


JAMES PENNY. 


P. S. There was a meeting held at a place called Kirkburton to 
discuss the eternity of matter, upon the 13th of March at which 
there were not less than one thousand people present (though the 
Leeds Mercury say five hundred) but when they had proceeded for 
some time, the press at the outside of the door was so great that jt 
was forced open, all was disorder immediately, and the Chairman dis. 
solved the meeting. 

The Christians wanted to claim victory, upon which I immediately 
challenged the disputant and another meeting was fixed for Easter 
Monday. In the interval, the two disputants, the Chairman, and 
the owner of the School room, were summoned before the Magis- 
trates for attending an illegal meeting; but were discharged upon 
promising not to attend any more such illegal meetings. The Ma- 
gistrates have been applied to for their consent since, but have de- 
nied it. I refused to attend if there was any danger. 








TO MK. BOYLE, GILTSPUR STREET COMPTER, LONDON. 





Dear Nik, Birmingham, April 7, 1823. 
I am directed by the committee of ‘* The Birmingham Union and 
Patriots’ Friend Society” to forward you the sum of Ten Shillings, 
as a token of our sympathy towards your undeserved imprisonment ; 
not that we approve of, or wish to propagate, the doctrines for 
which you are suffering, but we consider every man has an inherent» 
right to publish to the world whatever opinions he believes to be 
right himself, for we are well assured that the eternal principles of 
truth will suffer nothing by free discussion; consequently, we 
consider that no man, or body of men, has any right to inflict pu- 
nishment upon any one for publishing their opinions, let those opt- 
nions be whatever they may be, except they can clearly prove that 
Society is injured by them. 

lam desired to express our regret that the sum we send is not 
more, but the state of our finances must be an apology for us in that 
respect, ; 

Your acknowledgment of it in “ The Black Dwarf” will much 
oblige 


High Street, Bordesley, Birmingham. THOMAS LAKINS. 
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THOMAS LAKINS, HIGH STREET, 


MR. 
BORDESLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 





SiR, Giltspur Street Compter, April 15, 1823. 

| quank the members of “ The Birmingham Union and 
aatriots’ Friend Society,” for the expression of their sym- 
uathy for my unjust imprisonment; and, though they nei- 
het approve of, nor wish to propagate the doctrines, for the 
iblishing of which I am now suffering imprisonment, | 
eg leave to say, that these doctrines are no less true on 
wat account. Galileo was persecuted for asserting what is 
sow universally admitted to be true; and I have no doubt 
at what at this day are termed atheistical opinions, and 
rbich are held in such abhorrence by the rigidly righteous, 
rill, at some future day, be as universally admitted to be 
twe as the astronomical principles of the cruelly treated 

Galileo. Religionists have ever been persecutors; and by 
their absurd but horrific attempts to chain the minds of 
nea to one standard of belief, have made the earth a 
vaughter-house. They seek to support their dogmas by the 
tong arm of power; we wish our opinions to stand or 
all by their own merits. They dread an examination of 
their principles, which is good presumptive proof that they 
ae sensible of the weakness of their cause; we court an 
‘amination of ours, because _we will hold to none, but 
such as can be supported by reason and proved to be well 
huoded. They reject what they term mere human reason ; 
recontend that reason, and reason alone, ought to deter- 
nine what is right and what is wrong. 

But since there are such various opinions, and as there 
ue conscientious men amongst all parties, the question 
ght to be this: Whether one party. is to set itself up as 
: ulillible, and to hang, burn, and imprison all the others ? 

gi rikether all men have an equal right to make known 
“opinions, however ridiculous these opinions may be? 
bis natural right of man, I am pleased to see, is recog- 
by “ The Birmingham Union and Patriots’ Friend 


a and this is a grand step towards the discovery of 
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1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
HUMPHREY BOYLE. 
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TO MR, R, CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAot. 





Canterbury, April 13, 1893 
CITIZEN, of the Ghost begotten God 
Tue inclosed Subscription of £4. from a few friends in the Grand 
Metropolitan City, we wish you to use for the cause of Republican- 
ism, ‘* or the benefit of the many against the few;”” being our fifth 
subscription, and we hope shortly to send you the sixth. We are 
working as miners in the Cathedral, and hope soon for the general 
explosion to open a breach, and to gain the rights and happiness of 
man by equality of vote by ballot. 


Yours, &e. &e, 





TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
ALBION. 





Dorchester Gaol, April 22, 
CiTIzENS, Year 4 of the Spanish Kevolution. 


My last announced the passage of the Holy Ghost’s Duke 


into Spain, but I knew no incidents at that time connected 
with it. The first gun fired was by Bourbon soldiers against 
Frenchmen! A compauy of Frenchmen, who wish to re- 
store liberty to France, came up in the presence of an ad- 
vanced post of the Bourbon army, where there was only a 
small river to part them, and where they could speak to each 
other, and unfurled the tricoloured flag. The Bourbon 
General, of the name of Vallin, ordered a piece of artillery 
loaded with grape shot to be discharged among them. 
This order was obeyed, and repeated three times, by which 
several fell dead, to the number of ten or twelve, and four 
it appears were wounded ; the others retreated. By subse- 
quent accounts, I find the wounded men have been shot 
dead by the Bourbon Soldiers, and this was the character 
of the onset of the Bourbon army! 

It is an extremely delicate and nice point to begin a re- 
volt. A whole regiment may be unanimous, and yet not 
one dare to tell the other his mind. In this state of uncel- 
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ainty, the orders of the commanding officer are almost sure 
» be obeyed, whatever they may be. For my part, I 
fought the step of the company of Frenchmen with the 
ricoloured flag extremely rash and imprudent. The river 
yasa great obstacle to such an attempt being successful. 
iwasa bold experiment on the part of the company of 
frenchmen, and they ought to have known the character of 
fe regiment at the advanced posts before they made it. 
\sit was, they have paid rather dear for it; but though the 
Bourbon Government has blazoned forth this affair, they 
my find that another attempt of the kind will have a diffe- 
reat effect. 

The next step in the way of fighting was in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Sebastian, which is a fortified place on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees. ‘The Bourbons thought to 
et this place by a summons, but they were deceived. 
There was some sharp fighting in this first attempt at de- 
nce by the Spaniards. ‘The Bourbon Bulletins say that a 
loss of twenty men only occurred on their side, but private 
lelers say several hundred. No Spanish account has ar- 
rived yet. 

The day following this affair of St. Sebastian, the Spa- 
uiardsespied the Duke of Angouleme hovering behind a house 
ita distance ; but being rather slow, or finding a difficulty 
npointing a 24 pounder towards him, they missed him, but 
eit a shot through the house, struck the spot just where he 
lad left, and killed and wounded fifteen of a platoon drawn 
ip behind the house. It has been wittily observed, that the 
‘paniards must learn to shoot flying or they will never hit 
‘ Bourbon. 

The latest accounts that I have is, that-after twelve days 
narch, the Bourbon army has advanced sixty miles; but 
hat-the Spaniards have not even offered to harass them yet. 
No one doubts the success of the Spanish cause. No one 
ptized at their wariness in not attacking the enemy; for 


ts well known, that they are acting upon plans long and 
cliberately laid down. 
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That the war will extend all over Europe is plain to be 
seer. Intelligence has reached this country, that from 
eighty to one hundred thousand Russians are marching to- 
wards the South of Europe. In fact any person night 
have predicted this, the moment he read the papers laid 
before Parliament by the Ministers, on the late negociations, 
and the Verona Congress. It is quite clear to my mind, 
that the British Government is both willing and anxious to 
have the South of Europe covered with Russian Troops. 
There is no one tie between government and country. It is 
a struggle for place and power, and not for national jp- 


terests. Commerce and national character are not thought 
of nor cared about. 


R. CARLILE., 








The 7th chapter of Genesis 2d verse makes God to say to 
Noah, “ Of every clean beast thou shalt take unto thee by 


sevens, the male and his female, and of every beast that are 
not clean, by two, the male and his female.” 

Now, there was no such thing as beasts clean and un- 
clean in the time of Noah. Neither were there any such 
people as Jews or Israelites at that time, to whom that dis- 
tinction wasa law. The law, called the law of Moses, by 
which a distinction is made, beasts clean and unclean, was 
not until several hundred years after the time that Noah is 
said to have lived. The story therefore detects itself, be- 
cause the inventor of it forgot himself, by making God 
make use of an expression that could not be used at the 
time. The blunder is of the same kind, as if a man in tell- 
ing a story about America a hundred years ago, should 
quote an expression from Mr. Jefferson’s inaugural speech 
as if spoken by him at that time. 

My opinion of this story is the same as what a man once 
said to another, who asked him in a drawling tone of voice, 
Do you believe the account about No-ab?” The other 
replied in the same tone of voice, ah-no. 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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LAWRENCE’S LECTURES. 





gyeTuiNG has been said about printing in a pamphlet, 
iedifferent Correspondencesand Chancery proceedings con- 
vied with those Lectures. In endeavouring to collect 
je matter, I find, that [ cannot obtain the whole that is 
wessaty to make it complete: therefore, 1 decline to print 
: mutilated and imperfect statement. Much misrepresenta- 
ian bas gone forth upon the subject of those Lectures, and 
by my late enquiries, I find, that I have been unintentionally 
silty of repeating some of those mis-statements. 1 have 
aid that my edition contains all the Lectures delivered by 
\r. Lawrence, before the Royal College of Surgeons. 
this [ have since discovered not to be the case. His Lec- 
ures were continued through part or all of the year 1819, 
stich as far as I can learn, have never been printed. lL 
idieve, 1 may safely say, my edition contains all that have 
een printed. 

Tomy Correspondent on this subject I return thanks for 
is information, and shall be always happy to receive any 
suggestions that he may think useful. I promise him, at 
as, a deliberate consideration upon ail. [ should not 
lure the least objection to._print an able and pithy sketch 
ifthe system of the human organization, as set forth by 
Ds Gall and Spurzheim, but I cannot attempt to draw 
ucha thing myself, as I have been made sensible that it re- 
rr thehead and hand of a professional man to do it pro- 
ery. 
from the description of the system which I have seen, in 
'petiodical medical publication, [ can perceive, that if 
tally a science at all, it is at present but little known and 
“toneously stated. For instance, distinct organs are set 
ipart for religion: now, it follows, that an unnatural ex- 
‘tement of the mind must create those organs, or we must 
mr ya religion has natural foundations, and relations to 

_Tcannot believe either of these circumstances. If 


he Physiologist will disprove the one, [ will be bound to 

Pe the other, and between us, we should, at least, 
© one of the-conclusions of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

.. ly other dispositions of the human mind, for which 


act organs are assigned, I imagine, may be so analyzed, 
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as to shew that several of them have the same origin and 
relations. The only account of the system that I have seep 
is in the small periodical work sent me, and that appears to 
me to be so confused and questionable, that I think I could 
shake the major part of the representations and conclusions 
there drawn. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 





AGE OF Reason Part ILI. is now ready, Price 9d. The 
Essay on Freemasonry is attached. We have resorted to 
the original title for this edition, as we yet hope to possess 
the real work written under the title of the “ Third Part of 
the Age of Reason,” and never yet printed. It was Daniel 
Jsaac Eaton who misnamed the work now published. 


———a 
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